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In this sketch I have made no attempt at completeness of 
statement, much less to criticise or even analyze any one of 
Prof. Pfieiderer's many works ; but rather to call attention 
to a few prominent characteristics of the man and his theo- 
logical position. I have done this as a tribute of personal 
affection and admiration, hoping in some slight degree to 
pave the way for a more sympathetic appreciation on the part 
of the many in our own country by whom his influence is sure 
to be felt. 



THE EXPEDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN EXPLO- 
RATION FUND. 
C. BAGHDAD TO NIFFER. 

By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

Associate Professor of Semitic Languages in The University of Chicago. 
London, England. 

Only three of our party could accept the invitation to dine 
at the residency. The others were too tired to dress. One 
of them, in fact, was very ill and had to leave the party in 
Baghdad to enter the English hospital. Two Sepoys with 
lanterns came to our quarters to escort us to the residency, 
and on our arrival we filed through the ranks of 30 or 40 
more. It is needless to say that every one enjoyed the only 
good dinner that had fallen to his lot for two or three months. 

It was late in the season (Jan. 8th) and we hoped to leave 
Baghdad after a very short stay, but the Wali Pasha was ill 
and we could not get away until we had been received by 
him. In the meantime — two weeks — we had nothing to do 
but to amuse ourselves in the bazaars and caf6s. Mr. Field 
and I purchased two full Arab outfits for use in camp. After 
two weeks, the Wali had recovered sufficiently to grant us an 
audience. We were to go in state. The eventful day ar- 
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rived and four of us, with the English Consul-General and his 
interpreter, started through the bazaars for the residence of 
the Wali. We had, as a guard, two cavasses from the English 
residency, a few Sepoys and the six Turkish soldiers which 
were attached to our party. These soldiers were very rough 
in their treatment of the people, putting the crowds aside 
with swords and bayonets. At the head of each of our horses 
was a servant in holiday attire. 

On our arrival at the palace, we passed through long lines 
of soldiers, who guarded the outer door of the court to the 
door of the Wali Pasha's reception room. Officers lined the 
steps and the Wali very graciously received us at the door 
with salutations couched in very indifferent French. After 
taking seats, we were handed coffee and cigarettes — as is the 
custom — and then began the council which was, for the most 
part, conducted in French. Everything was soon arranged 
satisfactorily and we bade the Pasha farewell, returning as 
we had come through the lines of soldiers who gave the 
salutes due to an English Embassador, since the Consul-Gen- 
eral in Baghdad ranks as an Embassador, having a gunboat, 
anchored in the Tigris opposite the Residency, and from 40 
to 60 Sepoy soldiers under his command. 

Baghdad has about 150,000 inhabitants, one-third of which 
are Jews. These ' ' claim to possess a board of rabbis learned 
in the Talmud beyond any others in the world, and holding 
the immediate succession of the old rabbinic school, which 
gave us the Babylonian Talmud." It is a thoroughly oriental 
city, much more so than either Smyrna or Aleppo. There are 
two hotels in this city, both of which are on the European' 
plan. The Hotel de 1' Europe would pass as a very good 
second class hotel in any European city. The bazaars are 
large and numerous and they are filled with European as well 
as Oriental stuffs. There are several splendid mosques, and 
here is to be specially noted the famous mosque at Kadhimen, 
a suburb two or three miles distant from the city gate. The 
gilded dome of this splendid mosque can be seen for miles 
before one comes to the city. The caf6s are like those of 
Aleppo. Persian tea, Turkish and Arabic coffee, sherbet 
and nargilehs are the chief articles served. In the bazaars 
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and hotels one can find French and Greek wines, Trieste 
beer, cognacs, and even Scotch and Irish whiskies. The 
only cigars used are imported from India. The inhabitants, 
however, smoke only cigarettes and nargilehs. There are no 
places of amusements, with the exception of the caf£s, and 
the streets are completely deserted a short time after sunset. 
I was very much indebted to Commander Dougherty of the 
English man-of-war for his kindness in showing me the city, 
and many pleasant days were spent on board his ship. 

On the 23d we left Baghdad for Niffer, the site where we 
had arranged to make excavations. 7 hrs. from Baghdad, 
near the Euphrates, is Abu-Habba, which was identified in 
188 1 by Rassam as Sippara of Shamash, or the Sun -god. 
We visited this side early in the morning. It was raining 
and very misty and our soldier-guides lost their way. We 
wandered about for a long time before we finally reached the 
mound. Rassam excavated here for the authorities of the 
British museum. He has already given a full description of 
the site and of his excavations and hence I shall not attempt 
to say anything in addition. The mound is the private prop- 
erty of the Sultan. About 9 hours further South is Babylon. 
Here we spent several hours examining the ruins and the ex- 
cavations already made. The chief mounds are Babil, Jum- 
jumeh and Kasr. There is a small village on Jumjumeh and 
it is claimed by the Turkish authorities that the Jumjumeh 
Arabs are constantly digging for antiquities, and that they 
sell their finds in Hilleh and Baghdad. There is still much 
work to be done here, as little scientific excavation has been 
carried on as yet. 

Beyond Babylon — three hours — is Hilleh, a very important 
city of 10-15,000 people. We called on the Muteoerrif and 
were shown some unbaked clay tablets, which the Turkish 
officials had seized from the Jumjumeh Arabs. They had 
thrown them into a bag, as one would handle potatoes or 
corn, and then piled them up in the cellar of the governor's 
palace. Being unbaked, they had suffered very much from 
their careless treatment, and none of them had escaped in- 
jury. It would be much better for science, if they were still 
under the ground. As it is, they are lost for all time. 
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Hilleh is a very interesting and strictly oriental city. 
There are ruins on all sides — here Babylon and there Borsippa 
and Ibrahim-Khalil. My chief pleasure, after having visited 
the ruins, was to sit in the caf6s on the Euphrates and observe 
the people. One hour's hard riding from Hilleh, on the op- 
posite side of the Euphrates from Babylon, brings you to 
Ibrahim-Khalil and Birs Nimrud or Borsippa. The large 
tower of seven stages at Borsippa has been identified by some 
as the Tower of Babel mentioned in the Old Testament. 

After two days at Hilleh, the party, with the exception of 
Dr. Peters and myself, started direct for Niffer, 16 hours 
away. Accompanied by Bedri Bey, the commissioner, one 
servant and two soldiers, we rode to Diwaniyeh, 14 hours 
from Hilleh, in order to pay our respects to the governor of 
that village, and to make arrangements for securing our mail 
and money. I was more pleased with the officials at Diwan- 
iyeh than any I met before or afterwards. We were quartered 
at the serai and were dined by the governor and the officers 
in the barracks. The dinner in the barracks was a splendid 
affair. There were about ten of us, including the governor, 
the head counsellor, Bedri Bey and the high army officers. 
The dinner was served in the Arabic style, viz: — a common 
dish served for all, and most of the food was raised by the 
right hand to the mouth. It seemed very strange to see 
officers and officials of such high rank eating from a common 
dish with their fingers. It is, however, rather amusing to 
put your hand into a whole lamb and tear off what you want. 
I had seen the method of eating before among the common 
Arabs, but I had expected something different in the higher 
ranks of society. 

After a most pleasant stay in Diwaniyeh, we started across 
the country for Niffer, 8-10 hours away. This was to be our 
headquarters for the next three months. About 1 P. M. we 
sighted the tents on the mound and hence knew that the 
other members of the party had arrived in safety. We were 
in the swamps and could not find our way out. Finally the 
guides gave up in despair and told us that we must go to 
Suk-el-affek, i. e., the market-place of the Affek tribe, and 
get new guides there. We had letters from the Turkish gov- 
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ernment to the sheikh and he received us in a very friendly 
manner. He wished us to spend the night with him and 
promised to escort us to the mound early on the next day. 
To this we could not consent, as we were afraid that the 
others would be anxious about our detention, since we had 
arranged to meet them at a certain time. Bedri Bey, how- 
ever, remained and the young sheikh, with his brother and a 
dozen or so of his followers along with our soldiers, led the 
way through the swamps to the mound. It was long after 
dark when we arrived and we had great difficulty in finding 
the tents. This was really my first actual contact with the 
Bedawin, and I shall never forget the ride through the Affek 
swamps, surrounded, as we were, by half-naked Arabs, some 
mounted, and others on foot, but all well armed. They were 
a jolly band, and they amused us by singing, dancing, racing 
and throwing their spears. Of course, we were glad to meet 
the rest of the party and to compare notes. We learned that 
they had had a ghazos, and that at one time it looked as if 
they would never reach Niffer. 

Three tents — 9x14 ft. — had been pitched on the highest 
part of the mound, but little or nothing had been unpacked. 
Early in the morning, I purchased some reed mats from the 
Arabs and these served as an undersetting for my rugs ob- 
tained in Baghdad. By noon, I had everything nicely 
arranged. During the first few days my tent was used as 
church, smoking-room and general headquarters. Around 
our government tents was built a large enclosure in the form 
of a square. This was of reeds and served for stables, dining- 
room, servant's quarters, etc., etc. It was chiefly, however, 
to serve as a protection for the tents enclosed by it. After 
one week, excavations were started. In the next paper, I 
will speak of the ten weeks spent in camp at Niffer. 



